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WOOD-CARVING. 



The art of wood-carving has always been a favorite 
one, but has always suffered from the drawbacks of 
requiring a vast deal of patience on the part of the 
artist in order to produce really good work, owing to 
the nature of the material in which he wrought. It 
is not easy to find wood in which the chisels and 
gravers can produce clean, clear cuts, without check 
or split, and so allow of the doing of fine work. It 
is also difficult to find pieces of wood large enough 
for any extensive work, and consequently the speci- 
mens of fine wood-work to be found are usually small. 
It is perhaps for this reason as much as any other, 
that wood-carving, while of the nature of sculpture, 
has not taken rank with work in marble or metal, in 
which, although by means slightly different, the finest 
and most delicate effects may be produced. These 
remarks, however, as a matter of course apply chiefly 
to large works ; for smaller works, wood 
is capable, in the hands of a skillful 
carver, of taking the most beautiful forms 
and showing clearly the finest and most 
delicate lines, being surpassed by nothing 
unless it be ivory, and surpassing ivory 
in the slight tint which even the whitest 
wood possesses, and which produces a 
warmer and more pleasing effect than the 
hard polished white of the ivory. 

For the best specimens of wood-carv- 
ing we must go to Germany, where a high 
degree of perfection in the art was at- 
tained during the Middle Ages. It was 
chiefly used for ecclesiastical subjects and 
church decoration, some large works, 
such as altar-pieces and the like, having 
been produced. Fine examples of these 
may be seen in the churches at Prague, 
Erfurt, Altenberg, and also in Pomera- 
nia, the most elaborate being a large 
carving illustrating the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, in a church at Tribsees. 
Many of the Belgian churches are also 
similarly ornamented. Another cele- 
brated specimen is found in the orna- 
mentation of the cathedral at Schleswig, 
done in the sixteenth century, as were 
most of these great works. 

Among those who have made most 
reputation as carvers in wood have been 
Michael Wolgemuth, of Nuremberg, who 
lived early in the sixteenth century, and 
who may be said to have first become fa- 
mous in this department of art. F0II0W7 
ing him came Veil Stoss, and later, Hans 
Bruggemann. And when, later in the 
century, smaller works took the place of 
the large altar-pieces, Albert Diirer pro- 
duced some beautiful specimens, though 
probably not so many as have been cred- 
ited to him. At one time portraits in box-wood held 
the lead in fashion, and in this line Hans Schwartz, 
of Augsburg, produced the works which have been, 
and are, most esteemed. 

Of the smaller articles in wood-carving to which we 
have alluded, many exist, chiefly in the hands of vir- 
tuosi and collectors, and in public museums, though 
many are also found scattered during the lapse of 
generations. These included not only things as 
small as book-covers, but even fire-screens and larger 
articles of furniture, like chairs, bedsteads and tables, 
were also profusely ornamented by small carved fig- 
ures, groups and designs, some beautiful and some 
only grotesque. 

About the seventeenth century wood-carving fell 
very much into desuetude, and in that and the next 
century ivory-carving came more into favor. Wood 
has, however, never been entirely neglected, and, es- 
pecially in Germany and Switzerland, some beautiful 
specimens have been produced, many of which may 
be seen at the Centennial Exposition. Lately it has 
again come into favor, in the general revival of in- 
terest in mediaeval art and artists, and, in addition to 
the work of those who make it a profession, some ex- 



ceedingly creditable work has been done by amateurs. 
Indeed, such has been the improvement in the tools 
and methods of working, that wood-carving may now 
be made one of the most fascinating ways in which 
persons of artistic tendencies can spend their spare 
time — producing objects of beauty at a very small 
outlay of money or labor. The best way for the be- 
ginner in this pursuit is undoubtedly to commence 
with ' ' scroll-work, " for which tools and all needed 
materials are easily procurable, and then, as skill in 
manipulation is gradually acquired, to progress to the 
use of the chisel and graver. 

The best woods for the purpose are box — which is 
exclusively for fine engravings, and on which lines of 
microscopic fineness may be cut, as may be seen in 
any number of The Aldine — Irish bogwood, maple, 
beech, holly, mahogany, apple, pear, oak, and perhaps 
a few others, care being taken to secure a wood of 
close grain and free from knots or checks. 




CARVED BOOK -COVER IN BOX -WOOD. 

We give an engraving of a cover for a religious 
book, carved from box-wood, which may serve at 
once as a good example of what has been done in 
this line of art, and also as an incentive to those of 
our readers who desire to begin its practice. They 
may not equal it, but will find pleasure and profit in 
contemplating and emulating the best models. 



ART IN PHILADELPHIA. 



Hans Makart in the Centennial. 
The people who stand before the pictures in Me- 
morial Hall, and naively remark, "We don't know 
much about art, but we know what pleases us," are 
as numerous as ever, and continue to put forth this 
original and interesting statement with unwavering 
pertinacity. With all due respect, I beg leave to sub- 
mit that the great American public can very well af- 
ford, after a century of culture, to dispense with this 
observation. It is a form of words, not at all sound, 
which we need not hold fast any longer. In the first 
place, it has become wearisome ; and in the second, 
it is not quite true. Those who are given to saying 
they know what pleases them, unfortunately do not 



know anything of the kind. To analyze emotion 
and assign causes to sensation, requires subjectively 
insight, critical faculty and special training ; and ob- 
jectively, an acquaintance with the material sources 
of the impressions under consideration. Those who 
' ' do not know much about art " see, for instance, a 
picture which ' ' pleases " them. To say what it is 
in the picture that affords the pleasant impressions, 
involves not only a knowledge of art, but a knowledge 
of human nature too, which few persons even among 
artists, and only the most catholic critics, ever possess. 
There are certain things, however, that generally 
attract interested attention and affect the majority of 
beholders, though each individual differently, doubt- 
less, as his character permits. Incident is, I take it, 
the most widely and readily appreciated : pathetic in- 
cident coming first, and humorous suggestion prob- 
ably second. A mother kneeling beside a baby's bed, 
lovers parting, a youth leaving home, and a boy 
sprawling on the ice or a clown tumbling 
over a donkey's ears, — these, if rendered 
with skill enough to be recognizable, are 
immediately accepted as good pictures. 

Next to the story, I think rich effects 
of light and shade, and color, such as 
our artists give in autumnal landscapes, 
are found "pleasing." There should be 
point of some kind in the picture made 
prominent enough to hang the title on, 
otherwise the agreeable impression will 
often be dissipated in vain eflfort to un- 
derstand the subject This is not always 
the case, however, as I have seen visitors 
returning again and again to Thomas 
Morans Tumeresque sunset scenes, al- 
though they apprehended but dimly the 
ideas the artist intended to convey. 

Thanks to the reproduction in black 
and white of meritorious works, a better 
knowledge of elementary art has of late 
years been disseminated, and as a conse- 
quence we find vigorous drawing, espe- 
cially in bold imitations of nature, more 
and more widely approved. The repre- 
sentation of a well-posed figure, or a 
spirited bit of action, will find many ad- 
mirers, and thousands will be "pleased" 
with it who years agone would not have 
noticed these characteristics. 

I have spent many a long warm day 
in the art galleries of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, looking at the people as well as 
at the pictures, and the results of my ob- 
servations are about as given above. Of 
the twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand 
people who daily visit these galleries, nine 
hundred in each thousand regard only 
the pictures which represent or illustrate 
human experiences, those which show 
strong effects of color, and those in which 
there is skillful drawing of familiar objects. Whether 
there is one in each thousand who knows which of 
these attributes it is that attracts his attention, I very 
much doubt. This may look like a low estimate of 
art culture among the masses of our people ; but as 
far as it goes, I think it is nearly right. And if there 
are from two hundred to five hundred daily visitors 
who have some better understanding of the merits of 
the pictures, and better appreciation of their worth, 
these surely represent a constituency of intelligence 
quite as numerous as we have any reason to look for. 
Besides, the fact that nearly all who enter the Exhibi- 
tion find satisfection in spending a considerable part 
of their limited time among the works of art, is in 
itself encouraging. And in this view it is perhaps not 
altogether a misfortune that a majority of the works 
are "suited to the capacity " of the multitude. The 
thousands of pictures, marbles, etc., will give to the 
thousands of people new ideas that can not fail to 
supplement helpfully those imbibed from the fectory, 
the farm and the forge. 

Next to the English, the Austrian collection I think 
will be found of greatest interest to Americans, though 
it should be borne in mind that at present writing the 



